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Under a cor net his flowing hair, 
in cur*s, 0:1 either cheek play’d. Milton s Paradij'e Lojl. 

Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt, 

W ho ruin d crowns, would coronets exempt. Dryden. 

Peers and dukes, and all their fweeping train, 

7 •' Vn< ^ garters, liars, and corotiets appear. Pope’s Ra. of Lock. 

LoRi’or.Al. n.J. [corrupted from caporal , French. ] The 
loiveft officer of the infantry, whofe office is to place and re- 
move the fentinels. 

1 he cruel corp'ral whifper’d in my ear, 

I - ive pounds, it rightly tipt, would fet me clear. Gay. 

Co ; r I’oral of a Ship. An officer that hath the charge of 
fetting the watches and fentries, and relieving them ; who 
fees that all the foldiers and failors keep their arms neat and 
clean, and teaches them how to life them. He has a mate 
under him. Harrii. 

CO'RPORAL. adj. [corpore!, Fr. corpus , Latin.] 

1 . Relating to the body ; belonging to the body. 

I o relief of lazars and weak age, 

Of indigent faint fouls, paft corporal toil, 

A hundred alms-houfes, right well fupplied. Shat. Hen. V. 

Render to me fome corporal fign about her. 

More evident than this. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

I hat God hath been otherwife feen, with corporal eyes, 
cxceedeth the fmall proportion of my underflanding. Raleigh. 

I hey enjoy greater fenfual pleafures, and feel fewer corporal 
pains, and arc utter ftrangers to all thole anxious and tor- 
menting thoughts, which perpetually haunt and difquiet man- 
kind. Atterbury. 

2 . Material; not fpiritual. In the prefent language, when body 
is ufed philofophically in oppolition to fpirit, the word corpo- 
real is ufed, as a corporeal being ; but otherwife corporal’. 
Corporeal is having a body ; corporal relating to the body. 
1 his dillinclion feems not ancient. 

Whither are they vanifh’d ? 

Into the air : and what feem’d corporal 

Melted, as breath, into the wind. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

And from thefe corporal nutriments, perhaps. 

Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Corhor a'lity. n. J . [from corporal .] The quality of being 
embodied. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth neareft 
unto fpirituality ; and if it have any corforality , then, of all 
other, the moll fubtile and pure. Raleigh's Hijl. of the IVorld. 

Co rporally, adv. [from corporal.] Bodily. 

The fun is corporally conjoined with bafilifeus. Brown. 

CORPORATE, adj • [from corpus , Latin ] United in a body 
or community ; enabled to ail in legal procefles as an indi- 
vidual. 

Breaking forth like a fudden tempeft, he over-run all Mun- 
fler and Connaught, defacing and utterly fubverting all cor- 
porate towns that were not ftrongly walled. Spenjcr on Ireland. 

They anfwer in a joint and corporate voice. 

That now they are at fall. Shakefpeare's Timon. 

The nobles of Athens being not at this time a corporate 
aflembly, therefore the refentment of the commons was ufual- 
ly turned againft particular perfons. Swift. 

Co'rporateness. n. f. [from corporate.'] The fi ate of a body 
corporate; a community. Did. 

Corporation . n.f [from corpus, Latin.] 

A corporation is a body politick, authorized by the king's 
charter to have a common feal, one head officer or more, and 
members, able, by their common confent, to grant or receive, 
in law, any thing within the compafs of their charter : even 
as one man may do by law all things, that by law he is not 
forbidden ; and bindeth the luccellors, as a fmgle man binds 
his executor or heir. Cowel. 

Of angels we arc not to confidcr only what they arc, and 
do, in regard of their own being ; but that alfo which con- 
cerneth them, as they are linked into a kind of corporation 
amongft themfelves, and of fociety or fellowfhip with men. 

Hooker , b. i. Jed. 4. 

Of this we find fome foot-fleps in our law. 

Which doth her root from God and nature take; 

Ten thoufand men fhc doth together draw, 

And of them all one corporation make. Davies. 

Co'rporature. n.f. [from corpus, Latin.] The (late of a 
being embodied. 

Corporeal, adj. [ co/pereus , Latin.] 

1. Having a body; not immaterial. See Corporal. 

T iie fwiftnefs of thofc circles attribute, 

Though numberlefs, to his omnipotence. 

That to corporeal fubftances could add ... 

Speed almoft fpiritual. Milton’s Paradfe Lojl , b. vm. 

Having furveyed the image of God in the foul, we are not 
to omit thofc characters that God imprinted upon the bee y, 

as much as a fpiritual fubftance could be pictured upon a c.r- 

, ‘ South s Sermons. 

God being fuppofed to be a pure fpirit, cannot be the ob- 

iea of any c rporeal fenfe. , 

The courfe is finifh’d which thy fates decreed, ^ 

And tiiou from thy corporeal prifon freed. Dryden s babies. 
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Fix thy corporeal and internal eye 
On the young gnat, or new-cngender’J fly. Prior 

2. It is ufed by Swift inaccurately for corporal. 

1 am not in a condition to make a true flep even on Aimf- 
bury Downs ; and I declare, that a c.rporeal falfe llcp i> worle 
^ than a political one. g w -y t 

Corporeity. n f [from corporeal, Latin.] Materiality; the 
quality of being embodied ; the ilate of having a body ■ bodi- 
linefs. 

Since philofophy affirmeth, that we are middle fubftances 
between the foul and the body, they mull admit of fome cor- 
poreity which fuppofeth weight or gravity. Brown s Vulg. Err. 

It is the faying of divine Plato, that man is nature’s hori- 
zon, dividing betwixt the upper hemifphere of immaterial 
intellects and this lower of corporeity. Glanviile's Seepf. c. iv. 
The one attributed corporeity to God, and the other lhape 
^ and figure. StillingJUet. 

Co r Pori fic aT ion. n.f. [from corporify.J The adt of giving 
body or palpability. 

To Corpo'rify. v. a. [from corpus, Lat.] To embody; to 
infpiflate into body. 

A certain fpirituous fubftance, extracted out of it, is mif- 
taken for the fpirit of the world corporifcd. Boyle's Scept. Cbym. 

Corpse. \”' f ' Fr - cor P us » Latin ] 

1 . A body, in contempt. 

Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To fluff this man, thisvafl unhide-bouiul corps. Milton. 

He looks as man was made, with face credt. 

That fcorns his brittle corps , and feems afham’d 

He’s not all fpirit. Dryden' s Don Selafian. 

2 . Acarcafe; a dead body; a corfe. 

Not a friend greet 

My poor carps , where my bones fhall be thrown. Shakcfp, 

There was the murder’d corps in covert laid. 

And violent death in thoufand (hapes difplay’d. Dryd. Fables 

See where the corps of thy dead fon approaches. Addifon.. 
The corpje was laid out upon the floor by the emperor’s 
command : he then bid every one light his flambeau, and 
Hand about the dead body. Addifon' s Guardian , N®. 99. 

3. A body of forces. 

Corpulence. I r r . , . • 

Corpulency. l cer { uI ‘ ntia ’ L 3 

1. Bulkinefs of body; flefhincfs ; fulnefs of flefh. 

To what acumberfome unwicldinefs, 

And burdenous corpulence my love had grown. Donne. 

It is but one fpecies of corpulency ; for there may be bulk 
without fat, from the great quantity of mufcular flelh, the cafe 
of robuft people. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. Spiffitude ; groffnefs of matter. 

The mufculous flefh ferves for the vibration of the tail, the 
heavinefs and corpulency of the water requiring a great force to 
divide it. Rayon the Creation. 

Co'rpulent. adj. [ corpulent us, Latin.] llefhy; bulky; 
having great bodily bulk 

We fay it is a'flefhy ftile, when there is much periphrafes, 
and circuit of words; and when with more than enough, it 
grows fat and coipulcnt. Ben. "fohnfon's Dijcoveries. 

Excefs of nourifhment is hurtful ; for it maketh the child 
corpulent , and growing in breadth rather than in height. Bacon. 
CO'RPUSCLE. n.f. [ corpufulum , Lat] A fmall body; a 
particle of matter; anatom; a little fragment. 

It will add much to our fatisfaclion, if thofe carpvfcles can 
be difeovered with microfcopes. Newton s Opt. 

Who knows what are the figures of the little corpufcles that 
compofe and diftinguifh different bodies ? L atts s Logic 
Corpu'scular. ~ ladj. [from corpufeulum, Lat.] Relating 
CoRPUSCUL.a'riaN. 5 to bodies ; comprifing bodies. It is 
the diflinguifhing epithet of that philofophy which attempts 
the rational folution of all phyfical appearances by the ac ion 
of one body upon another. 

As to natural philofophy I do not expcCt to fee any p nn 
ciplcs propofed, more coroprchenfive and intelligible than the 

corpufcularian or mechanical. . 

This may be faid, that the modern corpufulartans talk, m 
mod things, more intelligibly than the peripateticks. titnUe P 
The mechanical or cbipufalar philofophy, though P*-' ad- 
venture the cl deft, as well as the beft in the world, had lain 
dead for many ages in contempt and oblivion. Bent by s Seim . 
Co'rracle. See Curricle. 

ToCorra'de. v. a [corrode, I.atin ] lo rub oft; 

away by frequent rubbing ; to ferape together. A - 

CorrXdiaW. n.f. [con and radius, Lat.] A conjunction 

of rays in one point. 

The impreffion of colour worketh not but by a con 
direa beams, or right lines, whereof the bafts is in the obj I - ;> 
and the vertical point in the eye; fo as there is a ^rraamtio, 
and .conjundlion of beams. Bacons Natural 1 * ' 

To CORRE'CT. v. a. [cerrigo c rrt&um, Latin.] 

i. Topunilh; tochaftifc; to difopline. i„f,rirtne; 

Sad accidents, and a ftate of affiiclion, is a fchool of 
it corrects levity, and interrupts the confidence of fuming ^ 
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After he te once been c.,r.nd for a lie.^ou ***£ 

• nrintlr, 

“it rfbeSil antifed met 1 m«Ui, 

To obviate the qualities of one ingredient by another, or by 
any method of preparation. 

* 1 • . t- „ I /vm if n 


There are ladies, 


without knowing what tenfes anti parti-- 


Prior. 


As in habitual gout or ftone. 

The only thing that can be done. 

Is to coned your drink and diet. 

And keep the inward foe in quiet. 

In cafes of acidity, water is the proper drink : its quality 
relax in" may he correded by boiling it with lome animal fub- 
to • l hr, or baton. afrt.rfa.r » AUmMr. 

Lnre'cT. a, n# Latin.] Rcvifed or finifhed with 

exadlnefs ; free from faults. 

What verfe can do, he has perform tl in this. 

Which he prefumes the moll corrcd of his. Dryd. Aar. Prol. 
Always ufe the mod corrcd editions : various readings will 
fie only troublefome where the fenfe and ^ language is com- 
j ctc Felton on the LlaJJicks. 

Corre'ction. n.f [from corred.] 

1. Punilhment ; difeipline; chaflifement ; penalty. 

Wilt thou, pupil like, 

Take thy corredion mildly, kifs the rod l Shakcfp. Rich. II. 
An offenfive wife. 

That hath enrag’d him on to offer ftrokes. 

As he is ftriking, holds his infant up. 

And hangs refofv’d corredion in the arm 
That was uprear’d to execution. Shakcfp. Henry I\ . p. u. 
We are all but children here under the great mailer of the 
family ; and he is pleafed, by hopes and fears, by mercies and 
corrcdions , to inftrudl us in virtue. IVt itts. 

2. Alteration to a better ftate ; the a< 5 t of taking away faults j 
amendment. 

Another poet, in another age, make take the lame liberty 
with my writings ; if, at leaft, they live long enough to deferve 
corredion. Dryden' s Fables, Preface. 

3. That which is fubftituted in the place of any thing wrong. 

Corredion s or improvements fliould be adjoined, by way of 
note or commentary, in their proper places. IVatts. 

4. Reprehenlion; animadverfion. 

They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, eftablifhing 
their aflertions not only with great folidity, but fubmitting 
them alfo unto the corredion of future difeovery. Brown. 

One fault was too great lenity to her fervants, to whom fhc 
always gave good counfel, but often too g< ntle corredion. 

Arbutbnot' s Hi/iory of John Bull. 

5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the addition of fomething 
contrary. 

T o make courts hot, ambitious, wholefomc, do not take 
A dram of country’s dulnefs ; do not add 
Corrcdions, but as chymifts purge the bad. Donne. 

CoRRe'ctioner. n.f. [from correction.] One that has been 
in the houfe of correction ; a jayl-bird. This feems to be 
the meaning in Shakefpcare. 

I will have you foundly fwinged for this, you blue-bottle 
rogue! you filthy famifhed corredioncr. Shaiefp. Henry IV. 
Corrective, adj. [from corrcd.] Having the power to alter 
or obviate any bad qualities. 

Mulberries are pedloral, corredive of the bilious alcali. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Corre'ctive. n.f. 

1. That which has the power of altering or obviating any thing 
amifs. 

The hair, wool, feathers, and feales, which all animals of 
prey do fwallow, are a feafonable and ncceftary corredive, to 
prevent their greedinefs from filling themfelves with too fuc- 
culent a food. Ray on the Creation. 

Humanly fpeaking, and according to the method of the 
world, and the little corredivcs fupplied by art and difeipline, 
it leldom fails but an ill principle has its courfe, and nature 
makes good its blow. South’s Sermons. 

2. Limitation; reftridfion. 

There feems to be fuch an inftance in the regiment, which 
the human foul cxcrcifeth in relation to the body, that with 
certain corredivcs and exceptions, may give fome kind of ex- 
plication or adumbration thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
CorreCtly. adv. [from cor red.] Accurately; appofitcly ; 

exaftly ; without faults. 1 3 ’ 
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ciples, adverbs and prepolitior.s are, pea 
corredly as mod gentlemen who have been bfe£ up 
dinary methods of grammar fchool . 

Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, , _ frl'tiifi »: 

Correctly cold, and regularly low. Pope s EJJaj - ^ 

Correctness, n.f. [from cor red.] Accurai) , 

freedom from faults. , . ij; nc t 0 

Too much labour often takes away the fptril, by add g 
ihe polifhing ; fo that there remains nothing hm :a daft 
a place v.-, cheat any cenfiJcrablc 

"Thfroftncfi of the flefh, the delicacy of the lhape, ait 
a„J poflure, a„d dte of l>, 

inexpreffible. 

Late, very late, corrcdnejs grew our care, 

When the tir’d nation breath’d from civil war. 

Thofe pieces have never before been printed horn a 
copies, or with any tolerable degree of corrednejS. 
Corke'ctor. n. f [from corrcd.] . . > • 

i. He that amends, or alters, by punifliment or animadverfion. 

How many does zeal urge rather to do juft.ee on mmc - , 

than to forbear all fin? How many rather to be correctors than 

prablifers of religion. . / V rmer 

With all his faults he fets up to be an untverfal leforme 

CflVyt • 


Pr.pe: 
true 
Swift . 


I and corrector of abufes, and a remover of grievances. 

2. He that revifes any thing to free it from faults ; as tirweer- 
redor of the prefs, that amends the errours committed m 

lf I remember a perfon, who, by his ftyle and literature, 
feems to have been the corredor of a hedge prefs in Little u- 

tain, proceeding gradually to an author. Swijt. 

3. In medicine. . . n ■ 

Such an ingredient in a compofition, as guards agair.lt or 
abates the Force of another; as the lixivial falts prevent the 
grievous vellications of relinous purges, by dividing their par- 
ticles, and preventing their adhefion to the intellinal mem- 
branes, whereby they fometimes occafion intolerable gripings ; 
and as fpices and carminative feeds alfo aflift in the caber ope~ 
ration of fome catharticks, by diffipating collections ot wmil. 
In making a medicine, fuch a thing is called a corredor v, hn 1 
deftroys or diminilhes a quality that it could not otherwise 
be difpenfed with : thus turpentines arc corrcd ors of quick- 
filver, by deflroying its fluxility, and making it capable of 
mixture ; and thus rectified fpirit of wine breaks oil the 
points of fome acids, fo as to make them become fafo and 
good remedies, which before were deftructive. Quincy. 

To CORRELATE, v. n. [from con and relattls, Latin. j To 
have a reciprocal relation, as father and fon. 

Correlate n. f. One that ftands in the oppofite relation. 

It is one thing for a father to ccafc to be a father, by call- 
ing off his fon ; and another for him to ceafe to be fo, by the 
death of his fon : in this the relation is at an end, for want 
of a correlate. S. uth s Sermons. 

Corre'lative. adj. [con and rclativus, Latin.] Having a re- 
ciprocal relation, fo that the exiflence of one in a particular 
ftate depends upon the exiflence of another. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch other correla- 
tive terms, feem nearly to belong one to another. South. 

Giving is a relative aclion, and fo requires a correlative to 
anfwer it : giving, on one part, transfers no property, unlcli 
there he an accepting on the other. South's Sermons. 

Corre lativenlss. n.f. [ from con dative.] The ftate of 
being correlative. 

Correction, n.f. [unripio ebrreptum, Latin] Objurgation; 
chiding; reprehenfion ; reproof. 

If we mull needs be talking of other people’s faults, let it 
not be to defame, but to amend them, by converting our de- 
traction and backbiting into admonition alid fraternal correp- 
tiou. Government of the Tongue, Jed. b: 

To CORRESPOND, v. n. [«« and refpbnito , Latin.] 

1. Tofuit; to anfwer; to be proportionate ; to be adequate to ; 
to be adapted ; to fit. 

The days, if one be compared with another fucceffively 
throughout the year, are found not to be equal, and will not 
juftly correfpond with any artificial or mechanical equal mca- 
furcs of time. Holder on Lime. 

Words being but empty founds, any farther than they are 
figns of our ideas, we cannot but affent to them, as they cor- 
rejpond to thofc ideas we have, but no farther than that. Locke. 

2. To keep up commerce with another by altctnate letters. 

Correspondence. ? r rc e. j 1 

1 t n. . \ from corre pond. 

Correspondency. J J v Jr s 

1. Relation ; reciprocal adaptation of one thing to another. 

Between the law of their heavenly operations, and the ac- 
tions of men in this our ftate of mortality, fuch co> Yi fpondence 
there is as maketh it expedient to know in fome fort the one 
for the others more perfect direction. Hooker b. i. 

Whatever we Fancy, things keep their courfe; and ’their 
habitudes, eon efpond'encics, and relations keep the fame to one 

ni,othcr - Locke. 

2. Intcrcourfc; reciprocal intelligence. 
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